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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 
Tenms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them. 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
arn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 
Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, 


N. ¥.” 


The Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c. ; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

Il Tuacxer, Superintendent. 
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Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western ‘l'rapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 
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Garden-Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cle called the Scurrie Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the gumaing aed as above. 

Sewing-Silks ¢ $ SBerchante and @radere supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Mituer, C. Otps, Agents. 

Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 


Mrs. E. ne Superintendents, 





Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8. Van Veuzer, Superintendent. 
Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 





Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 








Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the CircuLar Office. 

Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 


Pro 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCTATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 








Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallingford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 
Traveling-Bags 

Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 

ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


A. 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religicus and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, ectavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 


N. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 ets. 


( 2d and 3rd) of the 


Price 12 1-2 ets. 


Annual Reports; 


Onetpa ASSOCIATION. 


bayPast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


ke Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 


Labor and Appetite, 

It is hard work to eat or drink when 
there is no appetite for it ; and that is 
all that can be said of labor—it is hard 
work to labor when there is no appetite 
for it ; but with an appetite, it is as good 
sport to labor, as it is to eat and drink. 
Is not that universal experience ? When 
we have an appetite for a piece of work, the 
sensation is as simple and intelligible as 
our appetite for food ; and with this sen- 
sation, it is as pleasant to labor, as to eat, 
and even more so ; for frequently persons 
become so interested in their labor, as to 
forget to go to their meals. 





There are several degrees of lack of 
appetite for food,—from the state where 
we have no appetite, and yet can eat, 
and feel it aduty to eat, though it isa 
severe task,—down toa state of perfect 
nausea, when it becomes nearly impossi- 
ble. There is precisely the same range 
of appetite in respect to work: from a 
state in which we work from a sense of du- 
ty, to one in which it is dreadfully disgust- 
ing There is no wide distinction between 
labor, and eating and drinking : they are 
both easy and agreeable, when we have 
the appetite, and hard work when we 
have not. If this is true philosophy, the 
great thing to be attended to, in order 
to make labor easy, and to secure all ne- 
cessary and profitable labor, is to doctor 
the appetite—discover the causes of lack 
of appetite, and what produces and se- 
cures a good appetite. This is the prob- 
lem. If we can find out how to secure a 
good appetite, such as we ordinarily have 
for food, there will be no such thing as 
hard labor, but on the contrary, great en- 
jovment in labor. 

It is evident that the final system of 
free labor, attractive industry, as Fourier 
calls it, must come by finding ways and 
means to furnish every one with a sound, 
healthy appetite ; and furthermore it is 
evident that the gospel of Christ is the 
system, and the only system that can 
furnish this ; that what the law could 
not do, the gospel has done, is able to do, 
and will do, by giving us new life, resur- 
rection-life—that has in it a relish for 
all useful labor and consciousness of pow- 
er to do all that ought to be done. We 
shal] have free work at last by the intro- 
duction of this new life ; but in it labor 
will be as different from what it now is, 
as common labor is different from slavery. 
The system of compulsory labor exists 
now in the world in two forms—in sla- 
very, Which is its worst form: and in the 
hireling system, or working for money, 
and from the pressure of necessity. It 
should not be assumed that a man has 
an appetite fer labor who is working for 
money ; he may have an appetite, and 
he may not. The same is true of the 
man who is working from fear of poverty, 
—and it is equally true of the slave who 
is working for his master, that he may or 
may not have an appetite for labor.— 
There is no doubt that slaves do many 
times enjoy their work ; but if they do, 
the cause does not exist in the influence 
under which they work. The fear of the 





ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


whip does not give an appetite. It is 


just as true & compulsory labor § in a what 
is called the Free States, of labor that is 
instigated by the love of money, or fear 
of poverty, that it is not a system that 
puts an appetite into people for labor.— 
One may have an occasional appetite for 
labor under both these systems ; but asa 
general thing, work is done much in the 
spirit in which a sick man eats—not from 
attraction, but because he must to keep 
himself alive. There must come upon 
the world an industria) system—-or first 
of all a spiritual system; evolving for it- 
self an industrial system, which shall give 
people an appetite for work, and so make 
labor free. It is clear that in order to 
make ready for this new system, we must 
simplify our views of the whole matter, 
and confine attention to doctoring the ap- 
petite. We may be sure that the resur- 
rection is the place for appetite of all 
kinds. Resurrection life is an appetitive 
life—it has a universal appetite in true 
proportions. It is fresh and strong to 
seize hold of anything that is good, whe- 
ther in the line of labor or enjoyment. 

Money is the representative of labor ; 
and it is the fashion of the world, to 
substitute the representative for the thing 
represented, as far as possible. Thus the 
appetite is directed to money, and not to 
labor. The appetite craves money to get 
rid of labor: that is, it grasps the repre- 
sentative ot the thing, in order to keep 
clear of the thing represented. But to 
a true understanding the thing represent- 
ed is a great deal better than the repre- 
sentative. We come into more intimate 
contact with happiness in directing our 
appetite toward labor, which is the sub- 
stance, than we do in directing it toward 
money, which is only the representative. 
If we havea true appetite for labor, the 
fact that we have accumulated money to 
any amount, will not stop your working 
—it will be no object to us, to get rid 
of labor. Paul says, ‘ The love of money 
is the root of all evil ; and if we exam- 
ine it sincerely, we shall find that it 
is a radical mistake and one that disor- 
ganizes all our relations to the universe, 
for us to love and exalt money, which is 
only the representative of labor, instead 
of labor itself. Paul’s gospel leads us to 
abandon the love of money, but not to 
abandon enterprise. Its effect is not to 
take the spring out of business, but to 
substitute a far more powerful spring than 
there is now: to lay hold of the substance 
in place of the shadow, and accumulate 
and establish an inexhaustible fund of 
appetite for labor. When that is done, 
the appetite for money will no longer be 
necessary, as the spring of business. 

As to the question of the feasibility 
of making this change—the elements in 
the calculation are very simple. We do 
certainly know that we are capable of an 
appetite for labor itself, irrespective of 
money ; and the only doubt is whether 
that capability of our nature can be 
strengthened and enlarged until it will 
become the spring of enterprise in us as 
strong as the love of money. If it can, 
then all the work that is done now, and 





far more, can be done by people who have 
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nothing to do with money. "We have 
presented a new motor, and all the ele- 
ments that enter into its machinery can 
be seen and understood : and it is plain 
it will do more work than tle old one. 

Money is the representative of labor, 
but it is not the representative of labor 
in the right way. Labor is a thing to be 
given or to be received. Christ says, ‘It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 
Money is the representative of labor that 
you are to receive. A mun gets a dollar, 
and that entitles him to a day’s work 
from some other man. Thus the love 
of money, when we dissect it, is the love 
of having other people work for us.— 
But the love of labor is the love of work- 
ing for other people. If it is true that 
the love of money is the love of having 
some one else work for us, then truly it 
is the root of all evil: for that is plainly 
a most mean, selfish spirit. But what is 
money good tue, except as it entitles us 
to other people’s labor? Wewant mor.- 
ey to buy things wh: but what can we 
buy that is not the labor or the fruit of 
the labor of some one else? If one says, 
that in loving money he loves to labor to 
get the money, it may be answered, If 
you do really love to labor, that is a sep- 
arate affair, and it goes to the other side 
of the account : “so far as you love labor 
for itself, you are on our new-proposed 
principle—the new motor is at work.— 
Separate the motives that induce people 
to work, and look right at the love of 
money, and it will be seen that the es- 
sence of it is the love of having a slave— 
of getting your work done by some one 
else. If a man works not from the love 
of labor, but with a view to accumulating 
money, and acquiring what he calls inde- 
pendence—his real object is to attain a 
condition where he will not be obliged to 
work, but can have some one else work 
work for him. That is the same princi- 
ple that at the South acts itself out di- 
rectly in slavery. At the North, where 
the hireling system prevails, a formality 
is introduced—money—that gives a little 
more scope to human life: it is an im- 
provement on slave-holding, but it comes 
to the same thing in the end. If ‘it is 
more blessed to give than to receive,’ it is 
more blessed to labor than to have labor 
done for us: and with that principle 
firmly established, the ‘love of money 
will be abolished, 





How to be Happy. 

The secret of all true happiness lies in 
a spirit of thankfulness, And in the 
same proportion that we desire to be 
happy, will be our earnestness to culti- 
vate this gift. Paul, in his exhortation 
to the Thessalonians, says, ‘In every 
thing give thanks: for this is the will of 
God in Christ Jesus concerning you.’ 
It is impossible to obey this injunction 
in a narrow-minded, small-hearted state, 
that only consults our own immediate 
happiness. But when we are large-heart- 
ed enough to take a comprehensive view 
of God’s dealings with us, we are con- 
vinced of his wisdom and love. We feel 
assured that ‘he doeth all things well’— 
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that he sees the end from the beginning, 
and will make ‘all things work together 
fur good’ to those that love him. It is 
only in this state of large-hearted confi- 
dence, that we can ‘ give thanks’ for the 
‘every thing’ which comes to pass in our 
experience, and be happy. A thankful 
spirit cannot be made unhappy, however 
adverse its outward surroundings and cir- 
cumstances may be. It has in it the 
elements of the resurrection, and will ever 
keep the heart in the freshness and joy- 
ousness of youth, and cause it to triumph 
over care and sorrow, disease, old age, and 
even death itself. 
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Guardian Angels, 














No phase of our religious belief is more com- 
forting and satisfactory than that of guardian 
angels, or mimstering spirits. A watchful friend 
near at hand—a sympathizing heart in which to 
confide, and upon whom to repose our joys and 
sorrows, our cares and pleasures,—it is a beauti- 
ful and touching thought, and appeals to our deep- 
est feelings. Of Christ it is said, God ‘shall give 
his angels charge concerning thee; and in their 
hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any time 
thou dash thy fvot against a stone,’ And again, 
in Hebrews: ‘ Are they not all ministering spirits, 
sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs 
of salvation ?’ These, and similar passages lead 
us to seek and expect more from this source than 
the very vague and shadowy ideas which ordina- 
rilv prevail. 

The New England Spiritualist discusses this 
subject at some length, in a late No., presenting 
the views of modern spiritualism in the matter. 
Without commenting upon the article as a whole, 
or agreeing with all the points presented, we are 
pleased with such ideas as the following, which 
are really an advance upen the materialistic mor- 
ality of the present time : 

* The glorious old scripture doctrine of guar- 
cian spirits, ministering angels, and ar overrul- 
ing Spirit-Providence, becomes a fixed and vital 
part of our religious faith. We no longer strange- 
ty wonder how prophets, apostles, teachers and 
martyrs in all tine, have found sudden deliver- 
ence from imminent danger, the unexpected sup- 
ply of pressing wants,—comfort in trial and sor- 
row, strength in mortai weakness, and supernal 
wisdom in human doubt and perplexity. We no 
longer read with blinded eyes, that ‘ angels came 
and ministered’ to even the great Apostle of spir- 
itual light to all the sons of men, or that they 
comforted and strengthened him in his hour of 
keenest anguish. And the many emphatic Bible 
assurances of such spiritual guidance and pro- 
tection are no lunger wilhoul meaning to us, as 
they must be to those who affirm that such evi- 
dence has long since ceased to exist, and that the 
avenues of spirit-intercourse have long been clused 
up.” 

We are glad to sce any symptoms of gravita- 
ton toward Bible-faith and experience in this 
matter, as in all others. It is certainly a real and 
vital truth, which, with many others, has been 
overlaid aad lost sight of by'the sordid matenal- 
ism of the age, that invisible frieuds surround us, 
guarding and caring for us; and that their com- 
panionship and aid are just as available now, as 
ages ago, when Moscs spoke with God, or later, 
when Christ and his disciples held communion 
with the inhabitants of a higher and better world. 
‘To the generation which insists that the age of 
_ wiracles is past, that God governs mankind only 
Dy vague generalizations, and which looks upon 
the idea of special providences as visionary and 
not to be realized in every-day life—to that gen- 
eration the thought of ministering spirits caring 
for us, must appear absurd and extravagant.— 
Sut we wish for no better assurance than the Bi- 
tle and the evitlence of our own hearts give, that 
weare not struggling our way through this world 
aione, but that holier and purer existences than 
ours are laboring to support us, and that higher 
and better sympathies are extended for our com- 
fort and aid. With this consciousness, life looks 
brighter, vur labor becomes more cheerful, and we 
pursue our way with renewed buoyancy aud hope, 





Transatlantic Telegraph. 

A deep-sea sounding expedition is soon to sail 
fom New York under the auspices of the ‘New 
York, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph Com- 
pany,’ with the intention of proceeding from 


taining the depth of the ocean between these 
points, and its capability to admit of the construc- 
tion of a Telegraph line. ‘The previous explora- 
tions of Lieutenant Berryman,’ says the Post, 
conducted without special reference to this object, 
satisfied him that a broad plateau extends from the 
American to the European shores, never varying 
greatly in depth, until it approaches the Coast of 
Ireland, where it becomes regularly deeper. The 
bottom of the ocear. on this plateay consists of a 
substance which resembles a smooth clay, free 
from intermixture, but which, when subjected to 
microsopié experiment, is found to consist entirely 
of the minute shells of marine animals, so small 
as not to be discernable to the naked eye.’— 
The survey is to Le completed by October, and 
will form a basis for the further operations of the 
Company. A telegraphic dispatch dated Sydrey, 
©. B., informs us that a large portion of the sub- 
marine telegraph cable lost by the company sume 
time since in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, has just 
been recovered, in good order. 





Mr. Fremont’s Acceptance. 

The papers publish Mr. Fremont’s letter an- 
nouncing his acceptance of the Presidential nom- 
ination. It seems generally satisfactory to the 
friends of freedom, and is mentioned as dignified 
and statesmanhke. Mr. F. places himself on very 
broad and comprehensive grounds, refusing to 
pledge himself to any narrow or temporary poli- 
cy, but advocates the cause of freedom, in all its 
important bearings, together with the admission 
of Kansas as a free State, and the non-extension 
of the slave-holding power. He deprecates the 
fillibustering spirit which the present administra- 
tion encourages, and which is so ready to engage 
in a quarrel with neighboring powers. A good 
sentiment is the following, urging the necessity 
of straight-forwardness and openness in foreign 
policy : 

“International embarrassments are mainly the 
results of a secret diplomacy, which aims to keep 
from the knowledge of the people the operations 
of the government. This system is inconsistent 
with the character of our institutions, and is it- 
self yielding gradually to a more enlightened pub- 
lic opinion, and to the power of the free press, 
which, by its broad dissemination of political in- 
telligence, secures, in advance, to the side of jus- 
tice, the judgment of the civilized world. An 
honest, firm and open policy in our foreign rela- 
tions would command the united support of the 
nation, whose deliberate opinions it would neces- 
sarily reflect.” 





From Europe. 

The Steamer Africa has arrived from Liverpool, 
with three days later news from Europe. The 
principal item of intelligence relates to a difficulty 
which had taken place between Mr. Dallas, the 
American Minister, at London, and the English 
Court, on the much-talked-about subject of Court 
dress. Considerable indignation is expended upon 
Mr. Dallas by the London journals, who insist 
that an affront to the Queen was intended, The 
following paragraph presents the case in brief: 

*¢ American matters—or, rather, manners—have 
again been in everybody’s mouth. Tle exciting 
cause was acontrelemps that happened at the 
Queen’s levee. Divested of the outrageous exag- 
gerations of the British presses, the facts are 
simply these, that Mr. Dallas, accompanied by a 
friend, went to the Queen’s levee: the friend’s 
costume was not in accordance with the regula- 
tions, and both gentlemen, Mr. Dallas and friend, 
returned to the embassy in Harley street. Out 
of this incident the London Times found material 
for a savage onsiaught upon American manners. 
As usual, the minor presses took up the cry, and 
for at least two days, Mr. Dallas labored under 
the imputation of having put a studied affront up- 
on the Queen.” 





The Oil of Distance. 


In most of the cases of married wretchedness 
that come under our notice, the evil seems to be 
aggravated by the compulsory intimacy which 
marriage imposes. Some little thing or things, 
unknown previous to marriage, and which under 
ordinary circumstances could be easily borne with, 
become, in the close contact which marriage holds 
persons to, a source of constant irritation. Pecu- 
liarities and points of character which would 
scarcely interfere at all with cordial friendship, in 
persons a little distance apart, are made embitter- 
ing torments when brought under the friction of 
@ too constant famitiarity. Thus many married 
couples, who set out with a good intention of lov- 
ing, find themselves walking through hfe with 


We discover in Communism a philosophical 
remedy for this liability of marriage. That is to 
say, it allows sufficient play in the social machin- 
ery to avoid the grinding of rough and unlubrica- 
ted surfaces. It dovs not put people together, as 
if they were cylinders, and say, ‘There you shall 
revolve, let your inequalities be what they may ; 
you must grind it out, and the one that is the 
hardest is the best fellow.’ On the contrary, it 
allows them to find their proper adaptations, to 
seek for points of sympathy, wherever they exist, 
and to give way where angles or pecularities of 
character make the movement for the time being, 
not a smooth one. 

We are satisfied that many married couples in 
our society, in finding room to stand a little 
apart, have immensely increased their appreciation 
of each other. They are free to be attracted by 
each others’ virtues and good qualities, without 
suffering martyrdom from each others’ faults.— 
And while surrounded by the liberalizing influ- 
ences, of varied society, combining free criticism 
and religious deyotion, the constant tendency is 
to reduce all annoying specialities, and secure har- 
mony by universal 1mprovement. 





A Morning Meditation. 

Monday, July 14.—It is a delicious and in- 
spiring morning—not acloud in view, and the 
atmosphere unusually clear and pure. Under 
such a sky, and bathed in such a flood of joyous 
sunshine, nature seems in its happiest mood ; and 
the plainest spot partakes, for the time, of the 
universal beauty. We wonder how a being with 
an atom of poetry or feeling in his heart, can in- 
dulge in anything like grumbling or unthankful- 
ness on sucha morning as this! The very air 
as it comes in through our open window—the 
murmur of the stream below—the music of the 
birds—the waving of the foliage in the wind—all 
breathe a spirit of thankfulness and rejoicing, and 
suggest holy and elevated thoughts. Blessed be 
the God that made this beautiful earth, and en- 
dowed it with such abundant means of happines». 
Thanks to him for the trees, the flowers, the 
fruit, the hills, the valleys, the waters, and the 
thousand inarticulate witnesses to his goodness 
and love. Thank him, above all, for the faith 
that all this external beauty is but a faint and 
feeble type of the glory of his spiritual presence. 
Thank him for the faith that when this perisha- 
ble beauty fades, when the flowers droop, the 
leaves fall, the grass withers, and the earth 
clothes herself in sober white—we have within, a 
fountain of perennial freshness and comfort, 
whose waters never fail nor dry up, and whose 
inspiring influence is daily more available. Thank 
him, too, for the hope of resurrection—that even 
as the earth puts off her snowy mantle, disrobes 
herself of her icy covering, and blooms forth with 
renewed verdure and fresh beauty—so the spirits 
of those who believe in God will burst their earth- 
ly barriers, break the chilling bonds in which 
the prince of this world has entangled them, and 
rejoice in perpetual sunshine in the presence of 
our God. 





Grist-Mill Reminiscences. 

There is certainly some poetry in a grist-mill. 
Ameng our various industrial experiences, not the 
least pleasant are the few months which we spent 
in the capacity of miller. We scarcely recur to 
it without recalling Tennyson’s musica] lines : 

I loved the brimming wave that ewam 

Through quiet meadows round the mill, 

The sleepy pool above the dam, 

The pool beneath it never still, 

The meal-sacks on the whitened floor, 

The dark round of the dripping wheel, 

The very air about the door 

Made misty by the floating meal. 
There is a very decided satisfaction in wield- 
ing such a tremendous power as water-machinery 
gives. The leader of a thousand men does not 
have at his command so much available force as 
he who controls the motions of a water-wheel.— 
It never tires, or requires food and stimulants.— 
A touch of a lever—a turn of a crank—and 
a power is set at work which causes the heavy 
stones to revolve like playthings—crushing 
the grain between them with giant ease. The 
corn is placed in the hopper. and disappears in 
the stern embraces of the mill-stones. Scarcely 
a moment elapses, however, ere it reappears, 80 
crushed and transformed as hardly to be recog- 
nized as the same substance. It is now called 
meal, and is ready for culinary use. The kernels 
which in their original condition are hard, com- 
pact, and unfit for food, are, in their powdered 
state, reuderedsfit for human consumption. 


A moral analogy we are accustomed to draw 
from this, which may not be unprofitable.— 








Newfoundland to the coast of Ireland, and ascer- 


gravel-stones in their shoes. 


We enter the school of Christ in a crude and in- 


digestible state. Our situation, in Community 
life, is like that of the corn in the hopper. We 
are thrown together by the providence of God, 
and the great machinery is set in motion which is 
to reduce us to the state of refinement and puri- 
ty indispensable to our union with the church in 
the heavens. We submit ourselves to the opera- 
tion of God’s machinery, until we are reduced 
from the hafd, independent condition of isolated 
existences, to that soft and broken consistency in 
which we blend readily and imperceptibly with 
the church of God, and lose our separate individu- 
ality in the unity of the body of Christ. Such 
are some of the thoughts that occur to us while 
watching the evolutions of the grist-mull. 





An Oneida Journal, 

Wednesday, July 9.—Mr. R. from Illinois ar- 
rived to-day. He has been a friend and contribu- 
tor to the paper for some time, and having ear- 
ranged his business so as to leave home, came 
here to spend some time with us.——A party of 
eight couples from an adjoining town came here 
in the afternoon on a pic-nic excursion. They 
wished us to point them to some pleasant place 
on the domain, and furnish them a few accommo- 
dations, berries, ice-water, &c., in addition to the 
refreshments they brought. They were conduct-. 
ed to what we call the Island, a rustic spot 
shaded by butternut trees, and almost surrounded 
by the winding creek, where a swing was put up, 
and other little preparations made for the occa- 
sion, entirely extemporaneous on our part, but 
apparently satisfactory. What was most inter- 
esting to us, the ladies made the party, invited the 
gentlemen, made all the arrangements, paid the 
bill, &c. We were rather pleased with the man- 
ners of the chief lady and manager, who seemed 
to take a generous pleasure in the offices of hos- 
pitality. 

Thursday, July 10.—Mr. P., agraduate from a 
theological school in Pennsylvania, called to spend 
a day or two. He has had some acquaintance 
with our writings, and expresses much sympathy 
with our principles, and a wish to be considered a 
candidate for membership——Some criticism in 
the evening, of a spirit that had operated to de- 
press the horticultural department. The discus- 
sion was spiriced, and had the desired effect, to 
awaken a fresh enthusiasm in horticulture as the 
leading business of the Community. 

Friday.— Another leap-year demonstration—a 
party of twenty-one ladies, without any male es- 
cort except two drivers and one solitary husband 
(cautious of accidents) visited our place and 
spent an hour or two in looking around. They 
came from Morrisville, the county seat. 

Saturday.—What will be said to our next 
story? Last night, near ‘the witching hour of 
night,’ when the moon had disappeared, and all 
the visible was giving place to dream and mystery, 
music was heard under the butternut tree,—the 
singing of voices sweet and clear, but which were 
soon discovered to be strange and unknown. So 
we were being serenaded, and charmingly too, and 
the voices were female! Who could these mid- 
night visitors be? It was impossible to guess. 
They sang four or five songe, and then were about 
to depart in mysterious silence, when they were 
followed with an invitation tocome in to the 
house, which they did not refuse. Quite a fairy 
vision to our imagination. They were four young 
sisters, entirely strangers to us, daughters, as we . 
learned from them, of a man who has done some 
business for the Community as a machinist, and 
to whom our paper is sent, living five or six miles 
distant. One gent!eman friend accompanied them. 
They were attracted here by musical sympathy. 
They knew we loved music, and they loved to 
sing, and they had just romance and boldness 
enough to make this approach. They presented 
a happy combination of musical talent—the eld- 
est sister in particular possessed a remarkable 
compass of voice, ascending from the low tones 
of ordinary bass, to the clear and sonorous heights 
of soprano. We offered them refreshments—con- 
versed with them about music, sang two or three 
of our songs to them, asked them for another song, 
and then another, and it was about two o’clock 
when the vision flitted away. 


«* Oh earth! with all thy teeming beauty drest, 
One half thy charms lie in the art divine ; 
And the great Giver of all good knew best, 
That without music, man indeed must pine. 
Thine aid denied, how strange the festal board ! 
How slowly’d lag the wintry hours of night ! 
And though with plenty every dwelling stored, 
Man’s heart, without thy strains, would chill and 
blight. 
But higher, nobler, heartfelt thanks we'd raise, 
That in the palace, church, or humble home, 
Mankind may, in the loftiest songs of praise, 
Worship the Author of all good alone.” 





Sunday, July 13.—Nothing of uncommon in- 
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terest to-day, except a little celebration of the 
birth-day of one of the younger members of the 
Community. 

Mrs. N. has been in the practice of meeting on 
Sundays with the class of girls, ranging in age 
from twelve to seventeen years, for the purpose 
of improvement, and giving advice or criticism 
when needed. ‘To-day they held their meeting 
on the ‘ Island,’ (a creek encircled grove, described 
in a paragraph above,) where they enjoyed a 
sort of pic-nic, in honor of H. M. W., whose 
birth-day they were celebrating. She was pre- 
sented by her companions with a cake, beauti- 
fully frosted and ornamented with flowers, with 
a poetical effusion from one of the older members ; 
and a wreath of flowers was placed upun her head. 
She was quite affected with this unexpected 
treat, more especially for the love manifested to- 
wards her; and she expressed a desire and deter- 
mination to merit their approbation more and 
more by diligently seeking improvement and cul- 
tivating the ascending fellowship. Singing, and 
reading some pieces from the Circular selected 
for the occasion, completed the exercises. Eve- 
ning meeting under the butternut-tree, with tho 
heavens above for a canopy, the clear moon with 
her silvery light beaming ful] upon us. 

Monday, 14.—Very warm. Bees in the course 
of the day in the hay-field, in picking peas, and 
raspberries. In the evening, some talk about 
the state of our finances, and a call for retrench- 
ment in some directions; also a continuation of 
a criticism which was commenced on Saturday 
evening. The criticism was elicited by the sub- 
ject with a request that as he had been free 
in expressing his mind about others, they in 
return would be free in respect to his case. His 
faults were faithfully pointed out, in a spirit of 
love and sincerity. 

Tuesday, July 15.—A fine thunder-shower in 
the night, which is quite refreshing to the parched 
earth. Some talk in the evening about the dis- 
posal of our currants, raspberries, &c., whether it 
is right, considering the limited quantity we have, 
and the size of the family, for those who are 
passing to pick and eat. It is certainly desirable 
for every one to be free in this respect, but it is 
thought better that they should be used for the 
table. A good spirit prevailed, and the feeling 
was unanimous, that the fruit be appropriated in 
a Community way, where all might share equal- 
ly. 


The addition of a few swarms of bees to our 
Commuuity stock has afforded us matter for in- 
teresting observation and study. Their good 
success and prosperity induced us to ask our ‘ bee- 
superintendent’ for a report of their condition and 
doings, which we give below, and which may af- 
ford some interest to those who are acquainted 
with their habits : 

Our Bee Community. 





1 have been much interested in the operations 
of our bees this summer. The Community pur- 
chased five hives in the early spring, each of 
which has swarmed three times or more. By 
uniting two small swarms in one hive in 
some instances, and by other voluntary combina- 
tions of their own originating, we succeeded in 
securing ten new hives with a fair stock of bees 
in each from the five old ones. We have now 
fifteen hives; and though unequal in numbers, yet 
they are all doing well, and bid fair to secure the 
requisite store for the season. It is interesting 
to witness their industry, and the daily increase 
in weight of their store. One hive accumulated 
about fifty pounds in four weeks ; others, less nu- 
merous, were equally industrious. Their peace- 
fai disposition has been a subject of surprise and 
remark ; they have seemed to be too busy about 
their own matters, to meddle with the business 
of others. Occasionally, when oppressed, they 
have shown that they could be vindictive in self- 
defense ; but they uniformly submit to the care of 
their keepers, as good domesticated animals 
should do. On the whole we are much pleased 
with their prosperity, and hope they may live 
long to enjoy the sweets of flowers, and with their 
surplus revenues reward us for our care and at- 
tention to them. They afford us a moral lesson 
in their harmony, industry, and frugality, while 
contentment and universal satisfaction pervade 
their whole community. L. H. 





DAS At the Cuyahoga Locomotive Works, 
Clevland, O., there is an ice manufactory, where 
this article is produced in merchantable quanti- 
ties by purely artificial means. By means of a 
steam engine and sundry condensers, ethur is 
driven from a retort containing about three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, between a double range 
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of iron plates, through which the water is pumped, 
and by the ether is converted into ice. The ar- 
rangement is not yet completed, but even now ice 
can be manufactured with the thermometer at 60 
degrees, at a cost of not more than half a cent 


per pound. 


== The subject of making good johnny-cake is 
now claiming the attention of several of the Eu- 
ropean powers, and two or three of them have 
lately addressed to their agents at Washington 
pressing demands for instructions in this impor- 
tant branch of culinary science. As soon as these 
recipes reach the other side of the Atlantic, they 
are immediately published in the non-official part 
of the Paris Moniteur. 








Correction.—By a mistake of the type-setter, 
overlooked in the proof, in our last No., Dr. Dud- 
ley Tyng, of Philadelphia, was said to be of New 
York city. It was intended to say that he was a 
son of Dr. Tyng of New York city. 


Unseen Flowers. 

While looking out upon the passers-by 
yesterday, two young girls passed with 
each a large handful of fresh blooming 
roses. They had been to the cemetery 
near by, plucking from the bushes that 
loving friends had planted by the graves 
of thedead. The primrose, the damask, 
and the white rose, promiscuously ming- 
ling their. different colors, had artless- 
ly formed beautiful boquets. Seeing 
them pass with their flowers reminded 
me of a stroll with a friend one morning 
early in June through several streets in 
Brooklyn. Those beautiful grounds— 
those gardens filled with flowers, and 
arranged with taste and art, many of you 
can better understand from recollection 
than from any description. The fragrance 
that flows out on the morning air you 
have often enjoyed. The combined fra- 
grance of the garden—of a variety of 
different odors, was all that we could ob- 
tain. At times we desired a nearer view 
of some rare, or, at least to us, unknown 
flower, and to scent its peculiar odor.— 
But every where a near approach was for- 
bidden by streng, impassable iron fences, 
Sometimes, but a few feet back from the 
iron fence, a high, tight fence of boards 
shut in and hid the whole inclosure from 
the eyes of the passers-by, while in the 
space between the fences plants and flow- 
ers of many kinds, and roses and flower- 
ing vines trained up against the white 
board fence, told what might be expected 
within. Once as we passed by one of 
these inclosures, through a _ postern door, 
or gate, left open, we caught a glimpse of 
the scene within. Grass plots and grav- 
eled walks, flowering plants and shrubs, 
fruit trees of various kinds, were visible, 
and all in a state of rich and careful cul- 
tivation, that betokened a liberal owner, 
and an outlay well directed to fitting up 
and preserving a little earthly paradise 
for those he called his friends. 

Now, though we sometimes wished a 
nearer view, without the least desire to 
pluck the tiniest flower, or do aught 
that could lessen the enjoyment of others 
in the least, yet we freely submitted to 
the restriction of fences, acknowledging 
their use in restraining the spirit of self- 
ishness that would appropriate all to its 
own use to the exclusion of others. 

We may look upon these garden scenes 
as in a measure figures of the kingdom 
of heaven, and regard ourselves as walk- 
ing among scenes of beauty. Not indeed 
always visible, for God wisely fences in 
his choicest plants, lest in the hand of 
selfishness, like the transient flower, they 








perish in the plucking. Texts like the 





following show us that the glory of the 
Highest is tabernacled with us, and the 
curtains of that tabernacle can be easily 
removed: ‘God hath given to us eternal life 
and this life is in his Son.’ ‘He that believ- 
eth not the Son, shall not see life.’ ‘The 
light shineth in darkness, and the dark- 
ness comprehendeth it not.’ ‘ They shall 
never see light.’ ‘Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him.’ 
In the spirit we faintly comprehend them. 
‘It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be.’ Many things are ‘hidden from the 
wise and prudent, and ‘revealed unto 
babes.’ And though Christ said, ‘ The 
glory which thou gavest me, I have given 
them,’ yet experience shows the path 
of life to be a diversified scene, varied 
according to the measure of faith— 
Sometimes glowing with beauty, again 
shut up to bleakness und barrenness, with 
not even a postern door open to reveal the 
glory’ that is in waiting. But enough is 
visible from time to time to make the 
path of faith desirable, and to draw our 
hearts to him whose bounty strews our 
path—making the desert ‘blossom as 
the rose.’ 

The glory which the Father gave him 
was not the wealth and power of earthly 
kings ; not the gold and jewels and costly 
apparel with which they array them- 
selves and their retinue. But the gift of 
the Spirit to him was unmeasured, and 
‘his banner over us was love.’ His rule 
was not visibly over nations, but he was 
‘the head of all principalities and powers. 
‘He received gifts for men,’ and all the’ 
many blessings that make life pleasant, 
are but the fragrance of unseen flowers— 
of his protecting care. H. N. L. 

Verona, N Y. 

The Staff of Life---What is it? 

In looking over an old journal lately, I 
was struck with a piece of advice found 
there, to a believer who was troubled 
with inordinate alimentiveness. She 
was exhorted, if she would save her life 
and strength for labor, to eat littlek—be 
temperate—as our life is exercised in 
digesting our food, and the more we eat, 
the more life must be turned to the busi- 
ness of digesting it. The thought was 
particularly edifying, and was endorsed 
also by my own reflections and experi- 
ence. Though this is a novel idea, and 
contrary to worldly theories, there is evi- 
dently much truth init. Christ present- 
ed a similar one in the warning to his 
disciples, recorded in Luke 21: 34: 
‘Take heed to yourselves, lest at any 
time your hearts be overcharged with 
surfeiting and drunkeness.’ We infer 
from this passage that food may be taken 
in such quantities, or in such a man- 
ner, as to blunt the senses, and bury and 
blind the heart to spiritual perception ; 
so that the inference is fair that the 
more we eat and drink in the ordinary, 
thoughtless way of mere animals, with- 
out faith, the more like mere animals 
we hecome—gross in our natures, our 
life degraded and perverted from its true 
purpose, and perhaps terminating in sla- 
very to habit, routine and death. 

But while this abuse of life, in the way 
indicated, may be readily admitted, it is 
not so easy to discredit the fashionable 
opinion of the relative importance to our 
bodies, of material food. The current 
idea on this point; positively stated, is 














that bread and meat and potatoes, (or 
material food in one form or another.) 
are the ‘ Staff of Life.’ But is this a 
correct theory? Is it true, that the 
more we are able to digest of materia] 
focd, the healthier our bodies, the stronger 
our constitutions, and the better fit- 
ted we are for physical labor? Ws 

doubt it. Hear further from Christ on 
this point : ‘ Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word which procced 

eth out of the mouth of God’ ‘Iam the 
bread of life. He that eateth me, shall 
live by me. Your fathers did eat man 

na, and are dead ; but he that eateth of 
the:bread which I shall give him, shal/ 
live for ever. ‘Verily I say unto you. 
EXCEPT YE EAT THE FLESH AND DRINK 
THE BLOOD OF THE SON OF MAN, YE HAVE 
NO LIFE IN you.’ Here, certainly, if any 
where, we have suggested to us the staf’ 
of life, health, and strength—the essen. 

tial aliment for soul and body. ‘ He 
that hath ears te hear, let him hear.’ 


Putney Commune. 8 RL 


God in our Circumstances. 

While talking, the other evening, with 
a frierd who was tempted to think his 
lot a hard one, I saw new beauty in the 
belief and confession that God arranges 
all our circumstances. It was clear to 
me that a sincere acknowledgment of 
the fact that God arranges our circum- 
stances, will save us from evil thinking, 
and a multitude of other temptations.— 
And until this point is settled, we shall 
be liable to great fluctuations of feeling ; 
to-day being hopeful and happy, to-mor 
row sad and discontented. But if we 
acknowledge God in all our ways, we 
shall see a providence in, and extract good 
from ail our experience. While to a su- 
perficial observer evil may seem to reign 
supreme, to the eye of faith there is an 
under-current of good in all events.—- 
Then when God is shaping all our cir- 
cumstances so as to save us from idolatry 
and unbelief, and to educate us in faith 
and charliy, how pleasing it must be to 
him to have us recognize the facts, and 
return the tribute of gratitude. 

&. K. D. 





The Value of Words, 

‘Words are seedssown.’ They are the 
most important as well as the most po- 
tent manifestation of human life. It is 
through words that one mind influen- 
ces another, and thus they lie at the 
foundation of all great enterprizes for 
the improvement of the race. It is 
through words that great minds con- 
vey to each other the fire which dwells 
within them, and thus kindle a glow of 
enthusiasm which results in the great 
forward movements which from time to 
time mark the history of mankind. The 
reformation of Luther's time was marked 
by much attention to the study of lan- 
guages; and printing was the chief engine 
of its power. It is by the contact of spir- 
its through the mediation of words, that 
the purpose is formed---the bent of mind 
given, and the whole euergies of the man 
concentrated for the accomplishment of a 
given object. The old heathen nations 
were well aware of the efficiency of words 
as an engine of power, and therefore they 
regarded rhetoric and oratory as the first 
of all arts. 

If then the power of utterance is so 
important and powerful a gift, it is very 
necessary for us to ‘covet it earnestly,’ 














and to seek to exercise it rightly. And 
there are various ways in which this can 
be done. One way is, to avoid ‘ foolish 
talking and jesting which are not conven- 
ent,’ ‘and let our conversation be as it 
becometh the gospel of Christ.’ How 
often in serivus and earnest conversation 
is an idea evolved which, when indus- 
triously followed up, will lead into a rich 
and edifying vein of truth. We can cul- 
tivate our gift ot expression also by using 
correct forms of speech. Paul exhorts 
Timothy to ‘hold fast the form of sound 
words’ which he had heard of him. In 
these and many other ways we can 
improve our gift of utterance, and present 
it asa channel for the inspiration of 
God. As the lightning seeks the metal 
rod as its most perfect conductor, so does 
inspiration choose for itself the best tal- 
lent for expression wherever it is available. 
Paul is a good example of this. All the 
eloquence, wisdom and refinement, which 
he learned at the feet of Gamaliel, were 
made available in the service of the gos- 
pel. Whatever attainments we may 
make in this respect, we may be assured 
will find active employment in the service 
of the truth. It is by keeping before us 
this elevated motive as primary, that the 
intellect will become a loving, subordinate 
and fruitful helpmeet to the heart. ‘The 
kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ ; 
and he shall reign forever,’ will be the 
final proclamation as the glorious result 
of this union. H. J. 8. 
Wallingford Commune. 





{Our readers will enjoy the following fine 
poem, by Whittier, which we print, not so much 
for its moral as its music. Not that the moral 
is by any means to be overlooked, The separa- 
tion and mis-mating of loving hearts by the false 
and adventitious considerations of rank and 
wealth are crying evils, which appeal to heaven 
from every corner of the land, and from which, 
thank God, Bible Communism has proved a com- 
plete Savior:]} 

Maud Muller. 

Maud Muller, on a summer’s day, 

Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 

Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 

Of simple beauty and rustic health. 

Singing, she wrought, and her merry glee 

The mock bird echoed from his tree. 

But, when she glanced to the far-off town, 
White from its hill-slope looking down, 

The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 

And a nameless longing filled her breast — 

A wish, that she hardly dared to own, 

For something better than she had known. 
The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane, 

He drew his bridle in the shade 

Of the apple-trees, to greet the maid. 

And ask a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadow, across the road. 

She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And filled for him her small tin cup. 

And blushed as she gave it, looking down 

On her feet so bare and her tattered gown. 
‘Thanks! said the Judge, ‘ a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed.’ 

He spoke of the grass, and flowers, and trees, 
Of the singing birds and the humming bees ; 
Then talked of the haying, and wondered 

whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul 
weather. 

And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 

And her graceful ankles bare and brown ; 

And listened, while a pleased surprise 

Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 

At last, like one who for delay 

Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 
Maud Muller looked and sighed : ‘ Ah, me! 
That I the Judge’s bride might be! 

* He would dress me up in silks so fine, 

And praise and togst me at his wine. 

* My father should wear a broadcloth coat ; 
My brother should sail a painted boat. 

‘Td dress my mother so grand and gay, 
And the baby should have a new toy each day. 
* And I’d feed the hungry and clothe the poor. 
And all should bless me wha left our door,’ 
The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill, 
And saw Maud Muller standing still. 

* A form more fair, a face more sweet, 

Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet. 

« And her modest answer and graceful air, 





* Would she were mine, and I, to-day, 
Like her, a harvester of hay. 

* No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 
Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues. 

* But low of cattle and song of birds, 

And health, and quiet, and loving words.’ 
But he thought of his sisters, proud and cold, 
And his mother, vain of her rank and gold. 
So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on, 

And Maud was left in the field alone. 


But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 
When he hummed in court an old love-tuae. 


And the young girl mused beside the well, 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 

He wedded a wife of richest dower, 

Who lived for fashion as he for power. 

Yet oft, in his marble hearth’s bright glow, 
He watched a picture come and go. 


And sweet Maud Muller’s hazel eyes, 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 


Oft, when the wine in his glass was red, 

He longed for the wayside well instead ; 

And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms, 

To dream of meadows and clover blooms, 

“And the proud man sighed, with a secret pain: 
Ah, that I were free again ! 


‘Free as when [ rode that day, 
Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay.’ 


She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 
And many children played round her door. 
But care and sorrow, and childbirth pain, 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 

And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 
And she heard the little spring brook fall, 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 


In the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein. 

And, gazing down with timid grace 
She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 
Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls; 


The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned, 

And for him who sat by the chimney-lug, 
Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe ani mug, 
A manly form at her side she saw, 

And joy was duty and leve was law. 
Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying only, ‘It might have been.’ 

Alas for maiden, alas for Judge, 

For rich repiner and household drudge! 
God pity them both! and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth reeall. 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘It might have been! 


Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes ; 


And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away! 


The Driver Ants of Africa. 


From a new work on Western Africa, by Rev. J. 
L. Wilson, Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Missions. . 

A species commonly known as the ‘ drivers,’ 
(termes bellicosa,) are so denoninated from the 
fact that they compel almost every other spe- 
cies of the animal creation to get out of their 
way, or submit to the alternative of being de- 
voured. They are a black, or dark brown 
species, which, in size and general appearance, 
is not unlike the common ant of this country. 
It has a sharp, flat head, terminating in a pair 
of horizontal nippers, not unlike one of the 
species of white ants, with which it can give a 
very severe pinch ; andif it gets hold of a 
soft part of the skin, always draws blood, but 
leaves little or no irritation after it is removed. 

The ‘ driver’ is the enemy and assailant not 
only of every other insect, but of every thing 
which comes in its way. They traverse the 
country by day and night, in trains of a quarter 
or half mile long. They form a running stream, 
and persons about to step over the train, as it 
glides along under the grass, frequently start 
back, under the impression ofits being a snake. 
When moving about in these long files, they 
are either about to change their residence, or 
are in search of food. ‘They are always pre- 
eeded by a few straggling guards, who keep 
them informed of any difficulties that may lic 
in their way. Itis astonishing with what ra- 
pidity a note of alarm can be transmitted 
from one end of the line to the other. The 
soldiers, who always keep along the side of the 
regular column, the momeyt they receive a 
note of alarm set off with all possible dispatch 
for the point of danger, while the main body is 
either brought to a dead halt, or turned back- 
ward ; but as soon as the obstruction is re- 
moved, or is found not to be insuperable, the 
main army is set in motion again. They seem 
to have regular leaders, and there are runners 
passing backward and forward all the while, as 
if to keep up a constant communication be- 
tween the front and rear. When about to 
cross a well-trodden path, where they are like- 
ly to be disturbed, the soldiers weave them- 
selves into a complete arch, extending across 
the whole width of the path, under which the 
females and laborers bearing the larvg, pass 
without the Jeast exposure. The construction 
of the arch with their own bodies is gue of the 
most singular and interesting things to be met 
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Show her wise and good as she is fair, 


with in the history of insects. One ant is 














raised entirely above the ground, by having one 
pair of its feet interlocked with the fore-feet of 
another standing upright, and the other pair 
with another in the same posture on the oppo- 
site side of the arch. Any number of these 
are formed, and they are bound together by 
other ants stretching themselves lengthwise 
with the arch, and serving as traverse beams to 
hold the different parts together. The arch when 
formed holds together with the greatest tenaci- 
ty, and looks like a beautiful net work of beads. 
I have frequently put the end of my cane un- 
der the arch, and raised it four or five feet 
from the ground without letting a single ant 
fall. As soon as they are raised up, however, 
they begin to unravel themselves from either 
end of the wreath ; but instead of dropping to 
the ground, they mount up to the end of the 
cane, and make for the hand which has assailed 
them. When disturbed in this way, the whole 
body of soldiers spread themselves over a space 
of twenty or thirty feet in diameter, over 
which neither man nor beast can pass without 
getting some of them upon him, and receiving 
afew sharp nips. A horse can scarcely be 
forced through them, and a dog never does, 
except with a bound and a leap, and even then 
is sure to get one or more about his claws, 
which are very apt to get hold of his lip 
in his attempt to remove them from his 
toes 

If they come across a dead body of any kind, 
they encircle it, and by the time the whole 
column comes up, it is completely covered.— 
They will remain by it until every particle of 
flesh is consumed, even should it be the car- 
cass of an elephant, and require several days 
to complete their work. They will attack liv- 
ing animals with equa! vehemence, and there 
is nothing of the animal race that can effectu- 
ally resist them. A horse or cow shut up in a 
confined place, would be harassed to death in 
a few hours, and would be eaten up, except the 
hair and skeleton, in less than forty-eight 
hours. 

They frequently visit dwelling-houses ; and 
if at night, as is generally the case, it is always 
to the no little discomfiture of tle inmates.— 
They enter by some small hole ; and, from the 
point where they emerge, they spread them- 
selves over the floor, along the walls, and over 
the under surface of the roof, like a great scour- 
ing army. Every nook and corner and crevice 
in the house is explored, and no other insect, 
however small, can elude their search. The 
human inhabitants are generally apprised of 
their approach by the fluttering of cockroaches, 
and the squeaking of mice which have fallen 
into their toils. The mouse is usually siezed 
in the first instance by asingle ant but in his 
foolish attempt to get that one detached, in- 
stead of running off with it to a place of safety, 
he gets half a dozen or more on him. In his 
distress and agony, he falls down and cries out, 
and is soon overpowered by a multitude suffi- 
cient to destroy a much larger animal. Ina 
very few minutes not a trace of the mouse is to 
be seen, except a little hair and a few of his 
larger bones; and in the morning the floor may 
be seen strewed with the wings of cockroaches 
that have been destroyed in the night. It is 
necessary for the human inhabitants to aban- 
don the house during their occupancy of it, 
which, however, is not more than a few hours, 
und they are more than repaid for this tempo- 
rary inconvenience by having the house com- 
pletely rid of all other insects, which is no 
small matter in any tropical country. I have 
known persons to be entirely destroyed by 
them, who, from sickness or lameness, could 
not get out of their way, and had no one to re- 
move them. It is said that criminals were 
once punished on this part of the coast by be- 
ing laid across the tracks of these inseets with 
fetters on. This would be a refinement of 
cruelty, for which no parallel can be conceived. 
If this ever was the custom of the country, it 
has long since passed away. 

These ants seldom retain possession of any 
one house more than;a few hours ; but sometimes 
it takes them several days to get through all 
the houses of the seme village. There is 
searcely any way by which their progress can 
be arrested ; and, asa general thing, it is thought 
to be the best policy to let them take their re- 
gular course. They perform an important 
service ; and the inconvenience which they 
occasion is temporary, and might well be en- 
dured for the advantages which are derived 
from it. 

But in nothing is the ingenuity of these little 
insects more remarkably displayed than in the 
expedient to which they frequently resort to 
cross a little stream on the sand beach after 
a shower of rain. Sometimes their train is cut 
in two by one of these little streamlets. To 
plunge into it singly, they would soon be swept 
away by the rush of the current. They come 
to the edge of the water, raise their antenna, 
point them from one direction to another, as if 
they were taking a scientific view of all the 
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dangers of the crossing. They wander up and 
down the stream with the greatest uneasiness, 
and finding no other way to cross, form them- 
selves into a compact knot or raft of a dozen 
or more, and lauuch themselves upon the 
stream. They have, by previous observation, 
made sure that they would strike a projecting 
point or bluff on the opposite shore, aud not be 
earried into the main river. The moment 
they touch the other side they use their claws 
like anchors, and hold on until the whole com- 
pany disengage themselves, and march off in 
singte file in the track of those that had pre- 
ceded them. I have watched them for hours 
together, and have seen raft after raft of these 
little creatures go over in safety, when, if they 
had attempted to get across singly, they would 
all have been swept into the river. 











Nicuo.tas Lonewortn, or CrncinnaTi.— 
Many years ago—about 1804—Mr. Nicho- 
las Longworth of Newark, N. J., removed to 
Cincinnati and began to study law in the office 
of Judge Burnet. He practiced his profession 
for a number of years, investing his income in 
lands and lots in the vicinity of the city. He 
has been a fortunate speculator. Mr. Cist re- 
lates the anecdote of his once defending a man 
accused of horse-stealing. ‘The only fee the 
man could give were two second-hand copper 
stills. These Mr. Longworth exchanged with 
one Joel Williams, a large property-holder, 
for thirty-three acres of land fronting on West- 
ern Row, and which, at this time, is worth 
two millions of dollars. Mr. Longworth has 
acquired a very large property, and is supposed 
by some to be next in wealth, to Astor of 
New York. I allude to this gentleman not 
on account of his wealth, but as the pioneer 
wine manufacturer of Cincinnati. For many 
years he has been spending large sums in cul- 
tivating our native grapes. I have seen it 
stated that he has cultivated and tested over 
one hundred kinds of native grapes, brought 
from all parts of the United States. A long 
series of experiments has proved the Catawba 
to be the best native grape forthe manufac- 
ture of wine, and in 1851 Mr. Longworth had 
vineyards in the vicinity of Cincinnati cover- 
ing one hundred and fifteen acres. All the 
fixtures for the making and keeping of wine 
have required a large outlay of capital. In 
ordinary years he makes about three or, four 
hundred gallons to the acre, and in very fruit- 
ful years has made five hundred. Mr. Long- 
worth has employed experienced wine makers 
from the old countries.—Cor. of Tribune. 





THe Swepish Emigration To AmMERica—A 


very interesting spectacle was presented at the 
Castle Garden yesterday, by a party of 170 Swe- 
dish emigrants who arrived the day before.— 
They appeared to be of a very religious turn, 
meeting two or three times a day for prayer, sing- 
ing and preaching, in their own language. Not 
one of them could speak a word of English, nor 
do they know the value of ourmoney. They 
are bound for Iowa and Minnesota, and are fur- 
nished by the Commissioners of Emigration with 
an interpreter, free from any extra charge, who 
will accompany them to their destination, and 
look after their baggage and other effects. 

The Rey. O.G. Hedstrom, of the Swedish 
Bethelship at pier No. 4 North River, always 
visits and attends to the wants of his country- 
men when they arrive here. He states that with- 
inthe last ten years over 20,000 Swedes and Nor- 
wegians have found homes in this country; who 
without paying much attention to political mat- 
ters, make excellent citizens. Previous to his 
connection as missionary with the Swedish ship 
in this city, fourteen years since, few or no Scan- 
dinavians had emigrated to this country. After 
they learned they could find a friend here who 
could speak their language and attend to their 
wants, they began to emigrate here. Now they 
are safely forwarded in bands or societies to the 
West, where, on their arrival, they find mission- 
ries speaking their language and ready to attend 
to their wants.—Evening Post. 





Tue Camers.—It has become quite a 
common sight to see camels and dromedaries 
marching through our streets. The camels 
are now employed in carrying government 
freight from Powder Horn to the depot. They 
earry the enormous weight of 600 pounds, 
with. the greatest ease. The sight of them 
stampedes all the horses and mules that come 
within sight of them. They are certainly not 
handsome creatures. 

A horse on a brisk trot, can scarcely keep 
up with the camels when on a walk. They 
apparently go slow with their long measured 
tread, but in reality they are moving rapidly. 
— Texas paper. 








Co Correspondents. 

E. L. M., Lowville, N. Y.—Our First Annual Report is out of 
print Its place is supplied, in every essential respect, by the 
pamphlet entitled Bible Communism. mention of whieh will 
be found on the first page of the Circulgr. 





LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED —Alvin 
Redfield, M. P. Hoyt, A. Allen, John H. Gaskin. 
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